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THE EDUCATIONAL SPIBIT OF THE PRESENT 

MOVEMENT. 



Gentlemen, 

As you are aware, one of the simplest problems in 

geometry is, to find the centre of a circle There we 

see a class for reading, another for writing, another for 
geography ; there is one for English grammar, and another 
for French. Some time ago we were favoured with a 
Lecture on " The Duke ;*' more recently with some 
Shaksperian readings ; and here we are again to-night. 
Evidently all these are parts of one and the same circle. 
.... The circle, indeed, is not at present fiilly described ; 
a great part is indicated by mere dottings. But such is 
the character and relationship of these lines and dofctings, 
that we can at once perceive that they are all struck out 
from one common centra .... What is that centre? 
what that emanating influence? What is the Spirit of 
THE Present Movement ? 

Here our geometrical " point " of analogy cannot help 
us Tliis Moral centre is something more than a geome- 
trical abstraction, " having neither length, breadth, nor 
dimensions." It is a living working principle. It is Life, 
Thought, Moral and Intellectual Development. 

The introduction of this element into the Establishment 
with which we are connected is a new thing ; but it is 
quite in accordance with the Spirit of the Times. 

This is ai; Educational Movement. It deals with us as 
Moral Agents, and not merely as Industrial Machines. 
It introduces a principle of moral union and aflSnity among 
those who have hitherto had no closer connexion than that 
of juxta-position. Instead of, there is a press-macAi?i6, 
there a composing-macAiTie, there a reading-macAiri^, it 
recognizes there a Truing there another, and there another. 



Yes, this is a strictly Educational Movement ; and I, for 
one, am not only prepared to give in my adherence to it ; 
but it will likewise be my endeavour to bring under your 
notice certain facts and principles in connexion with the 
Educational question, which, I think, have not occupied so 
high and commanding a position as their importance de- 
mands. And if I shall succeed in fairly proving and 
establishing those principles, I will then be bold enough 
to anticipate that the Educational claims of the Present 
Movement will command your earnest and hearty co- 
operation. 

I am aware that in the advocacy of this question, any 
one in the present day occupies a high vantage ground. 
Not long ago, even the importance of Education was a 
disputed point. Now, however, the Popular Mind has so 
far mastered the question, that it is almost as needless to 
discuss the general merits of Education, as it is to prove 
the importance of the sun in enlightening and fertilizing 
the earth. They both stand among the accredited truisms 
of the day. , 

But although we are all pretty well agreed in our 
appreciation of a certain abstract idea of "Education,'^ 
yet there is a danger of our agreement on that point being 
too abstract. When we come to explain our meaning 
more precisely, it may perhaps appear that different people 
mean very different things by it. 

I am not desirous of disputing the meaning which any 
one else may attach to this general form of expression ; 
but as I have a practical object in view, it is necessary 
that I should explain my own meaning of it. 

No one, I think, (especially those of the rising genera- 
tion^ — for there are now open to them means and facilities 
of intellectual acquirement, such as, a few years ago, could 

hardly have been dreamt of,) no one, I think, ought 

now-a-days to rest satisfied until he is pretty well grounded 
in the general facts and principles of the Physical Sciences, 
— such as geography, astronomy, geology, electricity, 
chemistry, natural history, and physiology He ought 
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also to be well reacj in Biography y — Voyages and Travels, 
— History, ancient and modem, especially the history of 
his own country. .... In a commercial country like this, 
he should be well informed of the views and principles 
of standard writers on Political Economy ; he should not 
be at the mercy of nostrum venders .... Nor should he be 
imversed in Mental Philosophy. Locke, Reid, Brown, Dugald 
Stewart, and others of the same school, well studied, will 
not only afford a deep insight into the mechanism of the 
Human Mind ; but the mind of the student engaged in this 
work of intellectual analysis and ratiocination, will, from 
the very nature of the study, have acquired a degree of 
acumen and profundity, to which it might otherwise have 
been a stranger. .... Literary Composition is an invalu- 
able acquirement. I don't mean " fine writing,'' — a kind 
of literary dandyism, in which style is more studied than 
matter ; — ^but the logical arrangement of the component 
parts of a writing or discourse, and clearness and force in 
the mode of expressing them. .... Lastly, Theology has 
its claims. When we consider the Religious aspect of the 
Times, — its wants and necessities, — the large amount of 
superficial Scepticism that presents itself not merely in the 
set form of Essay and Lecture, but is very much interwoven 
with the " light literature " of the day, — and in its most 
subtle and disguised form pervades the spirit of a large 
portion of the weekly and daily Press, as well as the 
writings and speeches of public men, — saying and unsaying, 
speaking and writing in every style save that of straight- 
forward out-spoken English, — it is the more necessary that 
we should not merely be in a condition to confront the 
candid fiwe-to-face opponent (of whom there are compara- 
tively few), but also be enabled to detect that polite and 
politic Infidelism which conforms to Christian etiquette, 
while it abhors its principles, and seeks to poison where it 
dare not stab. At present I will not say more on this 
head. But if I am addressing any one of wavering or 
sceptical opinions, I would advise him to study carefiilly 
the standard writers on the Evidences ani Philosophy of 
the Christian Faith. For I have often been surprised by 



the innocent solemnity with which obsolete and exploded 
objections are put forth, as if they were the discovery of 
yesterday, or the " giants Grim '' that ne'er had known 
defeat ; whereas the scantiest reading would have shown 
that they had long been carted away with the publisher's 
yearly clearance of waste-paper literature, — quoted and 
respected as much as Ptolemy's theory of the Solar System, 
or Lord Monboddo's recondite speculation concerning the 
Baboon Origin of the Human Family .... I would not say, 
believe this, or believe that, becduae other intelligent men 
believe it. But I would urge, that a system which claims 
for its teachers and disciples such names as Locke, Milton, 
Lord Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, Bishop Butler, President 
Edwards, and Dr. Chalmers, — some of the most gigantic 
and massive Intellects that God ever created, — cannot be 
a very despisable thing ; but is at least entitled to be read 
and studied in the light of its most approved writers a/ad 
eayponents . . . . " Prove all things." 

In these suggestions I would not be understood as pre- 
senting an educational syllabus ; but merely as chalking 
out, in a sketchy manner, the broad outlines of a scheme 
which (considering the educational facilities of the present 
day) every one should endeavour to make himself master of, if 
he would not be found to lag behind the Spirit of the Times. 

This sdieme is rather comprehensive ; but not too much 
so. The wide range of Knowledge which it embraces may 
be thought imattainable by any one individual ; still more 
so by one whose daily avocation, like yours, requires close 
and lengthened application. And certainly it would be 
too much for you, — ^too much for any one, — to follow up 
in all its minuteness and detail. But that is not meant. 
Indeed, a whole lifetime would be spent before any one of 
these branches of knowledge could be thoroughly explored 
and exhausted. Take, for example, the medical pro- 
fession. The medical student must determine beforehand 
what particular branch of the profession he intends to 
follow. The course of study for the " general practitioner " 
consists of not less than three years of Hospital lectures and 
practice ; and every day of his life he is learning something 



new. So, too, with natural history : it consists of veiy 
many divisions and subdivisions ; and it is remarkable that 
not one naturalist (however clever in some (me department) 

has ever been proficient in them all And the same is 

true of the physical sciences generally. They are so dis- 
tinct, and diverse, and multitudinous in their facts and 
phenomena, — and so searching and unremitting a course of 
study is required for mastering any one of them, — that the 
most capacious Intellect has never been able to comprehend 
them all, — has not even attempted the task. Even that 
Prince of Philosophers, Sir Isaac Newton, — ^who dived more 
deeply than any man into the Laws and Principles of the 
Material Universe, and whose writings have been the text- 
book of all who have lived after him, — felt most of all 
the littleness and barrenness of human knowledge. " To 
« myself," said he, addressing some of his friends in the latter 
years of his life, " I seem to have been as a child playing 
" on the sea-shore, while the great ocean of Truth lay 
" unexplored before me" 

But although no one can expect to be thoroughly versed 
in all the departments of human learning, yet he may be 
initiated into all of them. The leading facts and prvn- 
ciples of Art, Science, Literature, Philosophy, and Theology, 
are within the reach of an average intellect, and with a fair 
amount of industry may easily be acquired. And, too, 
something more than a mere smattering is attainable. What- 
ever is learnt should be leamt thoroughly, 

A course of study of this kind would, indeed, occupy the 
greater portion of any one's spare hours for several years. 
But then observe, this is not an investment of time and 
talent that will not return any interest till a remote period ; 
it is an investment that begins to pay interest on the very 

first day, and so continues in a progressive ratio We 

must not forget that everything has its price. Rome was 
not built in a day. Nor is there any Royal Highway to 
Knowledge, save that of a clear head and a bold heart. 

From this rough outline of the Educational circle, we 
will proceed to observe its effects upon the individual 
Mind that is subjected to it. Or, to put in a more correct 
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and definite form, we will endeavour to elucidate the 
doctrine of Mental and Cerebral Development. 

With regard to the first, — Menial Development It may 
be expressed in this way :— - 

The various facvZtiea and capacities of the Mind (like 

the senses and organs of the body) are developed, 

and strengthened, and enlarged chiefly by exercise 

and training. 

That may appear a common-place truism. But perhaps 

it is not so popularly understood as may be thought for. 

To proceed. A man may, almost without a/ay effort of 
liis own, be rich in acres, houses, and pounds sterling : they 
may have come to him by bequest, or inheritance, or some 
unexpected good luck. But of Intellectual Wealth he pos- 
sesses not one item that his own brain has not had to 
work for. In the Eepublic of Letters there are no here- 
ditary aristocracy, nor gentry, nor squires, nor millionaires ; 
— none but working men. And therefore, whenever, or 
wherever, we meet with a Cultivated Mind, we may rest 
assured that it is the result of a long-continued course of 
study and thought^ — of hard mental labour. 

Now then, keeping that in mind, — and then reverting to 
the Constitutional Law of our nature, " that the faculties 
" and capacities of the Mind are developed, strengthened, 
" and enlarged chiefly by exercise and traini/ngy" — we 
shall perceive that the literary and intellectual student 
doesn't merely acquire a certain amount of knowledge or 
philosophy, but that the labour and exercise which he 
must undergo in the acquirew,ent of it have the additional 
effect of improving the very Organism of the Mimd itself. 

This is such an important result, — indeed, it is the basis 
of the doctrine of Mental Development, — that it is 
necessary we should go a little deeper into it. 

Perhaps it may be best explained by analogy . . • . What 
Education is to the Mind, the gymnasium was to the body. 
The feats and exercises which the pupil had to perform 
day by day were such as he might never have any neces- 
sity to repeat, away from the gymnasium. He might 
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never, in the whole course of his life, be required to leap 
over a bar, or run for miles around a circle, or pull himsetf 
house-high by means of a rope or ladder. But the object 
and the effect of these exercises was to develop and 
strengthen his muscle and sinew, — ^to render his animal 
frame more pliable and elastic, vigorous and hardy; — 
physically speaking, to make a better man of him. 

And, vice versjl, what the gymnasium was to the body, 
Education is to the Mi/nd. The result isn't merely a 
geological, or a physiological, or a historical, or a scientific, 
or a literary Mind. A Cultivated Mind isn't developed 
and cramped into the narrow limits of any one department 
of Knowledge. It isn't merely an Intellectual Store- 
room, filled with the riches of learning, and science, and 
philosophy. But (and this is the chief point to be attended 
to) in the very act and process of acquiring these riches, 
the Mind is not only diverted from frivolous pursuits and 
vicious practices, but is engaged in the study and contem- 
plation of noble objects. As a necessary result, the very 
Organism of the Mind is improved by the labour, and 
study, and discipline. So that if it were possible to obli- 
terate from an educated Mind every item of knowledge ; 
yet the Mind itself might retain the power, and activity, 
and enlarged capacity which it had acquired in consequence 
of the gymnastic exercise and training it had passed through 
in the pursuit and a,cquirement of knowledge. The 
result isn't only the possession of so much knowledge; 
but the Mind itself is developed «nd i/nvigordted in all 
its powers and £u3ulties. 

That is the period, and that the process, of the formation 
of Intellectual Manhood. And he who does attain this 
Intellectual Growth, — for it isn't every one who does 
attain it, — many a man, old in years, may be very clever 
in his trade or business, yet be a babe in Intellect, and a 

babe whose growing days will never come ; but he who 

does attain this state of Intellectual Manhood, what- 
ever be his position in society, — ^however worsted by 
Fortune, or stinted in his opportunities, or cramped in his 
efforts, — will leave behind him a deeper trackway than is 
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left by a thousand of the shallow things that float like 
straws upon the surface of the Ocean of Life. 

Thus far as regards the doctrine of the Development of 
Mind. We now approach the doctrine of Cebebbal 
Development. 

The Mind and the Brain are very intimately connected. 
They act and re-act upon each other ; and although sepa- 
rate in their essence, they are indivisible in their identity. 

But still they are not identical ; they merely co-exist in 
a state of union. The nature of this union, — ^the point 

of contact, ^perhaps no Created Mind wiQ ever be able 

to pierce into that great mystery. Still, however, there is 
no doubt as to the fact of that union. It is not a meta- 
physical theorem ; it is one of the recognized principles of 
physical science. And perhaps the relationship of Mind 
and Body is nowise stated more correctly than in the 
popular apothegm, that " the Brain is the Organ of the 
Mind." 

Starting from this point, we are prepared to enter upon 
the doctrine of Cerebral Development. This doctrine, 
be it observed, is consequent upon that of Mental Develop^ 
menty and may be expressed in these terms : — 

That the Cerebral mass, and the Nervous System in 
connexion with it, improve in conformation, and 
bulk, and quality, just in proportion as the 
powers and capacities of the Mind are improved 
and enlarged. 

The action of the Brain is simply physiological ; and 
therefore whatever action is induced upon it by the Mind 
must be of a physiological nature • . • • Every operation or 
sensation of the Mind has the effect oiin^creasing the circular 
tion of the Brain. Severe and long-continued study cannot be 
carried on without gredX physical effort. It produces as much 
physical exhaustion of the Cerebral and Nervous Systems, 
as mere animal labour causes of limb, sinew and muscle. 
So, likewise, where the Mind is too strong or energetic for 
the Brain, or is acting under extraordinary stimulus ; — the 
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Brain will sometimes become so exhausted or deranged as 
to be unable to perform its functions ; and not unfrequently 
apoplexy or insanity is the imhappy result. This does not 
arise from the Mind's overworking itself; but from its 
overworking the Brain, — maintaining its circulation at 
too high a maximum, and exhausting the nervous influence 
of the system. It is probable that not a thought or an 
image enters the Mind without producing a corresponding 
action of the Brain. Indeed, we are informed, as the result of 
ocular obsei^vation, that not only the more violent emotions 
of the Mind, but even the act of dreaming, produces a 
Wronger and more rapid pulsation of the Brain ; and that 
the excited action of the arteries of the Brain subsides as 
soon as the action of the Mind has ceased. 

Sir Astley Cooper had a patient whose skuU was 
imperfect ; he accordingly availed himself of this rare 
opportunity of observing the effect produced upon the Brain 
by the action of the Mind. " I distinctly saw " (says 
Sir Astley) " the pulsation of the Brain was regular and 
" slow. But at this time he was agitated by some 
" opposition to his wishes; and directly the blood was 
" sent with increased force to the Brain ; the pulsation 
" became frequent and violent" Dr. Pierquin wit- 
nessed an equally interesting case in the Hospital of 
Montpellier, in 1821. It was the case of a female who 
had lost a large portion of the skull during a neglected 
disease. " When she was in a dreamless sleep her Brain 
" was motionless. When her sleep was imperfect, and 
" she was agitated by drea/ms, her Brain protruded from 
" the cranium. In vivid drea/ms (reported as such by 
" herself) the protrusion was consideroMe. And when 
" perfectly awake, especially if engaged in active thought 
" or sprightly conversation, it was greater still!' 

I will not weaken, by dilating upon, the demonstration 
which these cases afford, that the action of the Brain is 
purely physiological, — that it possesses no power of self- 
action, — and that its functional action is produced by 
the thoughts and emotions of the Mi/nd. 
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Now, before proceeding further, let me ask you to 
mark down these two fundamental principles : — 

First, that the effect of Education (in consequence 
of the mental eocerdae and traiTtdng which it 
affords) is to develop the powers and invi- 
gorate THE ENERGIES of OUr MeNTAL BeING : 

Secondly, that the Mind acts through its material 
organ^ the Brain; which, with all its component 
nerves and blood-vessels, is stim/ulated into acticm 
by every effort of the Mind, 
From this latter principle, it follows :^— 

Thirdly, that the Brain is developed in proportiftn 
as it is kept in a requisite state of action. 

That is the consequence of the Brain being an oi^gan, 
— a material organ, — and therefore subject to the Laws 
of Physical Development. 

It is quite true that the Brain, even when not sti/mu^ 
lated by any action of the Mind, partakes of the 
ordvnai^ stimulus produced by the circulation of the 
blood through the body, and consequently through 
the Brain as part of the body. But we must consider 
that that ordvaary stimulus, though it may suffice to 
keep the Brain organically alive, is insufficient for its 
functional action, and its healthy and vigorous Develop- 

ment We know that when a patient is for some 

time confined to bed, although his limbs have participated 
in the ordmary circulation of the system, yet they will 
amazingly soon shrink into very undesirable dimensions. 
Not until they are again applied to their natural pur- 
pose, — not until the muscles are put into a state of 
eictra excitement, — and the blood becomes stimulated and 
quickened in its circulation in order to sustain that 
muscular excitement, — do the limbs begin to acquire 

their natural bulk and strength And that (as we 

saw in the cases just quoted) is precisely the case with 
the Brain. Although it participates, at aU times, in the 
general circulation of the animal system ; yet it requires 
. some eoctra stimulus and excitement before it can grow 
out to its fiill bulk and strength. 
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Now observe. The Brain cannot set itself in motion. 
The reqvAsite stimulus can be supplied only by the 
Action of the Mind. So that the Brain becomes 
Developed in bulk, fibre, and quality, just in proportion 
as it is stimulated by the healthy and well-sustained 
action of the Mind. 

A comparison of the different races of the Human Family, 
— especially a contrast of enlightened with unenlightened 
nations, — ^would aflEbrd many striking illustrations of the 
working of tliis Law of Development. But we need not 
travel fjotr from home, nor compare barbarous nations with 
civilized ones. The same thing is observable among all 
kinds of barbarian men, whether they belong to a legiti- 
mately savage land, or to the heathendom of a civilized 
nation. Even among the different classes and divisions of 
people bred and bom within the same geographical terri- 
tory, — ^aye, even in our own coimtry, — there is a marked 
contrariety in their physical organization, varying according 
to the nature and degree of the Moral and Intellectual 
influences that have been brought to bear upon them. 

In the case of the population of our large towns 
there is some difficulty in demonstrating the operation 
of this law. " The ups and downs " of life are con- 
tinually producing such extensive disintegrations of the 
higher strata, and the upheaving of the lower ones, that 
it is hardly safe to regard the present " position "" of any 
individual, however elevated in social rank he may be, 
as evidence of his having sprung from the Educated 
Classes, or of his being one of them. (And in using 
the expression " the Educated Classes," I would be 
understood to mean neither the titled nor the wealthy, 
as such, but the " Educated.") Tlie grub of to-day (I 
don't mean the man who is poo^^ in purse, but the 
grub) may be the gentleman of to-morrow ; and the " poor 
gentleman " of to-day may be the type of one whom 
Fortune has cast down from the hereditary standing of 

an intellectually constituted lineage Yet even amid 

this moral debris, it might in the generality of cases be 
possible to refer the various fragments of this wreck to 
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the strata from which they were recently upheaved or 
broken off, in the same way as the geologist can determine 
the formation to which any particle originally belonged. 

But as regards the great mass of our AgriculturaIi 
Population, — that is, the Lahouring Class, — there has 
been very little disturbance of the original relations of 
society. Between the higher and lower classes there has 
been no commixure of blood and breed. The Labouring 
Class is thoroughly i/n-bred ; kind has multiplied its kind. 
They have lived, died, and grown in and out of themselves. 
. . : . . Of course there are different classes of society in 
the Agricultural Districts. But what are they ? A small 
fraction consists of the farmers and clergy ; and a stiU 
smaller, of the resident gentry ; while nineteen twentieths 
are day labourers. But the admission of the latter into 
any of the higher classes is never dreamt of ; probably 
there is scarcely an individual of the present race of 
Agricultural Labourers who is not a dii*ect lineal descend- 
ant of the Vassal Class of the Dark Ages. Their great- 
grandfathers, and their great-great-grandfathers, were la- 
bourers like themselves ; and so will their grandchildren 
be after them, unless some great revolution occur in the 
arrangements of society. During a long lineal succession, 
stretching through the last 500 years, and generally 
confined within the limits of one and the same parish, each 
family has lived one life, and toiled at otic toil. They 

have lived in, and grown out of, themselves So that 

the moral and social condition of our agricultural popu- 
lation has had time and opportunity for the production 
and propagation of those physical peculiarities by which 
they are distinguished. 

This is so strikingly confirmed by a passage which I came 
to in the course of yesterday's reading, that I cannot do 
better than quote it. It is from the pen of Dr. George 
Moore, in his valuable work entitled " The Power of the 
Soul over the Body'" (one of the richest additions to modem 
High-class Literature). He says (Chap, xv.), " Those na- 
" tions have the best formed heads who have been possessed 
" of the best Histories or Traditions, and who have been 
" called to the highest exercise of memory ; for in this 
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" consists the principal means of advancing the arts of 
" civilization, and of maintaining the dominion of truth 
" and religion both over mind and body. The very act of 
" acqui/ring, recording, or recollecting true knowledge, is 
" atteiided by a state of brain and a sobriety of manner 
" which tend at once to embody, impersonate, and fix its 
" advantages in the individual so employed, and to per- 
" petuate the benefit in his offspring" Further on 
(Chap. XVI.) he says, " The brain is not fully developed, as 
" the medium or instrument of Intellect, unless the Mind 
" have been regularly educated cmd drawn out by appro- 
" priate employment during the period of its growth. The 
" Will, in exercising attention while acquiring knowledge 
" and in reflection, — that is, in using memory, — ^really 
'* produces such a change in the size and obder of the 
" NERVOUS FIBRILS OF THE BRAIN as to render it better 
" and better adapted for use.'' 

This inferior organization,— this undeveloped state of the 
nervous fibrils, — (according to the principles which have 
been already explained,) — is the result of uncultivated and 
therefore u/ndeveloped Mind. In those counties that are 
most deeply sunk in ignorance, this physical deterioration 
is most strongly marked. Compare the southern with the 
northern coxmties. In the South, the intellectual condition 
of the Agricultural Laboui'er is lower than anywhere else. 
Whereas, in the North, — that is, from the Humber to the 
" Far North," — it is considerably in advance of the South. 
But if we compare the field labourer of the South with 
professional Tnen, — lawyers, clergymen, and the " Edu- 
cated Class " generally, — the disparity is still more remark- 
able. We then see for ourselves, and with our own eyes, the 
extent to which this Cerebral Deterioration has gone. The 
undeveloped Brain of the Southern is much less in weight 
and bulk than that of the Northern, For want of proper 
exercise, it is withered and stimted like an unused limb, — 
dwarfed like some luckless body that has not had wherewith 
to feed and grow uplbn. So that in consequence of this de- 
teriorated organization being transmitted from parent to 
child, and from one generation to another, the Agricul- 
tural Districts of the South have become well nigh peopled 
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by a degenerate race of Little Brains, — and feeble as 
well as little. 

In these outline remarks, I have, perhaps, exhibited the 
Philosophy of Education in a different light from that in 
which it is most frequently viewed. I might have enlarged 
upon the intrinsic value of all kinds of intellectual ac- 
quirement, and have hit off the strong points of contrast 
of an enlightened and a benighted Mind. I might also 
have referred to our Criminal Statistics, and shown the 
intimate relationship of Ignorance and Crime ; and might 
thence have argued that the most effective police, and the 
best and cheapest defence of a nation, is to be found in the 
Education of its people. And I might likewise have ex- 
patiated upon the pleasure which the mind derives from 
every accession to its Intellectual wealth ; and upon the 
stiU more exquisite delight with which it first perceives 
some new ray of Truth, or acquires some new idea, or 
evolves and elaborates some new thought or principle from 
its own secret laboratory. But I think you will agree that 
these topics, and others of a kindred nature, — however 
numerous and interesting, — are mere matters of detail, and 
of secondary importance, when compared with the facts and 
principles which we have been considering. 

For if these data and principles are correct ; if jbhe 

effect of Education isn't merely to fill a man's Mind with 
ideas and facts, but also to enlarge and invigorate all his 
mental faculties and capacities, — to develop liis Moral 
and Intellectual Being ; and if the Mind, by re- 
acting upon its material organ, the Brain, thereby promotes 
its healthy action, and its consequent vigour and develop- 
onent ; if you are persuaded that this is a correct ex- 
position of the Law of the Nurture and Growth of 
Mental Manhood ; you wiU then perceive that Educa- 
tion is a moral necessity, which outrides all other con- 
siderations; and that the view in which it is presented 
merely as a means of acquiring a certain quantum of 
Knowledge is a very limited one, and is very inferior to 
that wliich regards it as the means of effecting an Organic 
Change in our Mental and Physical Constitution. 
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There are present, I perceive, a considerable number of 
apprentices, and others about the same age. Let me ask 
their attention, — their most thoughtful attention, — to a few 
remarks which I would specially address to them, respectii^ 
the Educational Period of Life, which they are just 
entering upon. 

Yes, you are but just entermg upon that period 5 your 
Education has hardly corn/meTiced. Just look at tibie bare 
facts of the case. Until fourteen years of age is the longest 
period of " school education " which can be enjoyed by any 
one who is apprenticed to a trade. And I need hardly 
remind you, that the amount of Knowledge acquired 
during those few years of *^ schooling" is necessarily small 
in amount, limited in range, and of a very barren ' and 
fragmentary nature. 

What amoxmt of Knowledge can a boy of fourteen bring 
away from school ? He may have learnt a few things by 
rote ; but how much does he understand— ^Yen of geography 
or astronomy ? Could he, without his books, or could lie 
with them, work off an impromptu problem on the globes ? 
or could he give any account of the laws or phenomena of 
the stellar universe ? Of chemistry, geology, natural philo- 
sophy, or any of the physical sciences, — even history or 
general literature, — it may be said that he really knows 
nothing. The truth is, that he has not lived long enough 
for that purpose. Not only is his Mind little, and fickle, 
and feeble, — and his Brai/n correspondingly immature and 
undeveloped ; — ^but the few years tliat he has lived have 
been barely sufficient for him to have passed through the 
routine of reading, writing, arithmetic, and grammar, and 
those other school preliminaries which really do not 
constitute Education, but are merely the first steps to- 
wards it. 

The best period for Intellectual acquirement is from the 
age of 14} to 25. Although the Mind has not then reached 
its most vigorous state, yet that is the period of its most 
rapid grovdh and expansion. And that is the most critical 
period of its existence ; for its health, strength, energy, and 
capacity during the remainder of life depend chiefly upon 
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the amount and quality of the trainvng and discipline of 
tltose/ew years. 

It is in obedience to these known laws of our being, that 
the more aflBiuent classes, who have no need to apprentice 
their children to a trade, keep them at school and college 
until they have well nigh reached the years of Tna/nhood. 
I don't allude to those who are brought up to the study of 
physics, medicine, or divinity, with a view to " professional 
life ;'* but to those who are sent to University for the pur- 
pose of Mental Culture, — of being indoctrinated into the 
various departments of Knowledge and Philosophy, and ol 
having their Minds imbued with right principles, as well as 
developed in power, by a long course of study, wisely 
chosen, and assiduously prosecuted during the period of life 
that is unencumbered by the cares and embarrassments 
which commonly fall to the lot of maturer years. 

But these means and opportunities are quite beyond the 
reach of the Industrial Classes. The " educational period " 
of the Wealthy orders is just the very period when the sons 
and daughters of our Working Population are engaged in 
learning the trade or occupation from which they expect to 
derive their daily bread. They may have a keen and 
healthy appetite for mental food, and a capacious and well- 
toned stomach to receive, and digest, and assimilate it ; but 
physical want treads close upon their heels, and they must 
off to work 

The case, therefore, admits of but two alternatives ; and 
we must accept on^ of them : — 

The children of the Industrial Classes, being taken away 
from school at so early an age, and thereby deprived of the 
scholastic means of Education during the period that is 
most precious for that purpose, must grow up in a most 
woeful state of ignorance, and the neglected boy become at 
best a stunted man. So that a grown-up "journeyman," 
or perhaps a successful " little master,'' — one who has lived 
through half a century of years, — an old-established husband, 
— the head of a family, — a parliamentary voter, — may be, 
a bustling committee-man of this and that, — perhaps even 
a churchwarden or overseer, " one of the parish," — will 
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actually be found to occupy a lower Educational standing 
than the coUege tyro of 16 or 17. 

Or else: — If our Industrial Population are ever to work 
their way into the ranks of Educated Life, it must be in 
virtue of somethhig more than the acquirements of their 
schoolboy days. Their elementary education must be 
vigorously prosecuted untU at least the age of twerUy-oney 

that is, duriTig the wliole period of tlieir seven years 
apprenticeship. 

The younger portion here present will not fail to perceive 
the drift of these remarks. Too frequently there is a 
disposition to over^ute the advantages of a good " school- 
ing ;" so that 9. young man who finds himself behind his 
fellow-apprentice attributes it to the " superior education "' 
which the other received at schooL Beware of that error ; 
it is one of the most dangerous ilvat you can fall into. 
Learn a lesson from what iyou see around you. Our 
Universities and Colleges are filled, not with little hoys, 
but young Tnen. But if the wealthy classes were to deprive 
their children of the means of instruction as soon as thev 
had reached thirteen or fourteen years of age, tJtey wovld 
svrik into as deplorable a state of Moral amZ Intellectual 
destitution as the Toost neglected parts of our population. 
Therefore.reject the eiTor of supposing that your Educational 
prospects are included within the little circle of three or 
four years " schooling." As before observed, the attainments 
of a schoolboy of thirteen or fourteen, — however much of 
genius he may display, or however industrious in his temper 
and habits, — are Qiecessarily very poor, and superficial, and 
fitigmentary. They are very well as a beginning, — as a 
foundation. But they are nothing in themselves, — nothing 
to rest in, or be content with. If the beginning be not 
continued, if the fomidation be not built upon^ the most 
brilliant acquirements of the brightest of schoolboys will 
prove to be mere " moonshine.'' 

In a word, you have now entered upon tliat period of 
your existence when it depends upon yourselves, — and 
yourselves only, — to determine whether you ai'e ever to 
gain a footing in the ranks of Cultivated Mind. But you 
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will not long have that option. In a few years, Time will 
have deprived you of it Therefore, if you have any ambition 
that way, begin the task tiow. Begin it now, or never. 

These remarks have been chiefly with reference to the 
culture of the Intellect. But they are equally applicable 
to the srubject of Morax Culttjre. There are, however, 
one or two points bearing specially upon this latter subject, 
which are well worth our Consideration^ 

The words of Scripture have passed into a proverb 
among us : " Train up a child in the way he should go ; 
and when he is old, he will not depart from it." Or, a& 
Wordsworth prettily expresses it : — 

^ The child's the &ther of the man^'' 

Lord Brougham considers that the first seven years are 
more important in their ulterior eflects than the same 
number of years during any other period of Ufe. I am, 
however, incHned to believe that the moral crisis extends 
from the age of seven to that of twenty-one. It is quite 
true that the Mind is plastic in proportion as it is young. 
But, at the early age of seven years and imder, the Mind 
labours under the disadvantage of being plastic Tnerely ; 
insomuch that the impressions then stamped upon it may 
afterwards become almost, and sometimes quite, obliterated ; 
and traits and characters of an entirely different order and 
complexion may be impressed upon it. Whereas during 
those comparatively riper years, extending from seven to 
twenty-one, the Mind is not only sufficiently plastic to 
admit of being wrought and moulded into a proper form ; 
but that likewise is the period when the process of harden- 
ing and annealing goes on most rapidly. What is done 
Hien can never be undone ; whatever is written upon the 
Mind is graved, not upon wax, but upon granite. The 
Moral Constitution begins to " set;^' and it sets and hardens 
into the very form which it has been gradually assuming 
during the last few years of its plastic condition. 

These principles are confirmed by the statistics and 
experience of our penitentiaries, prisons, and hulks. The 
legislative enactments of late years contemplate the reform 
of the juvenile offender ; and the reports and observations 
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of prison inspectors, visitors, and chaplains bear witness to 
the great amount of good that is being effected among this 
class of offenders. But the old crvmmud^ forty years and 
upwards, is regarded as an ahnost hopeless character. And 
those who have been most successM in their labours among 
juvenile offenders, and whose time and talents are employed 
in endeavouring to cure or mitigate the vast amount of 
disease that is brought within the prison walls, are pretty 
well agreed that it is almost hopeless to attempt any moral 
change in one who has lived thirty or forty years of criminal 
life ; who has consequently lost the sensitiveness and pliability 
of youthful years, and has become thoroughly case-hardened 
and heart-hardened by many years spent in the service of 
sin, and by the settling and annealing process which his 
mind, with all its corrupt volitions, has been passing through 
during so long a period of his life. 

These circumstances, and many others, which want of 
time only prevents my bringing before you,-^nay, I may 
with safety say the history of every individual Mind present 
in this room, — ^afford the most striking evidence of the truth 
of the great moral principle, that the impressions, tendencies, 
and biases which constitute the individuity of each Mind 
are almost all acquired during the first few years of its 
eidstence ; that after the years of manhood are reached, 
the Mind seldom, very seldom, experiences any radical 
change ; and that any variety of aspect which it may after- 
wards assume is principally the development or outgrowth 
of the germinant principles already implanted there. In 
short, that the first few years of life exercise an over-rvli/rig 
influence in the Formation of Character, and that later 
years are but the season of the outgrowth of the principles, 
and passions, and tendencies acquired in the early stages 
of life. 

To the younger portion of this audience I would say, 
never forget, — never fisdl to realize it in your daily 
thoughts, — that the Future Man, his Moral and Intel- 
lectual Manhood, is fashioned ere he reaches the years of 
physical maturity ; and that the effect of Time is, not to 
vary that original fashioning, but to render it more 
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cohesive and firm, — more set, — ^more indurated. Value 
then, and improve upon, the Present. A young man 
who passes though the years of his apprenticeship (I will 
not suppose in the indulgence of vicious practices, but) 
without any moral object in view, — a thoughtless aimless 
life, — ^whose spare hours are spent in trifling pursuits, and 
who grows up to manhood's years with a fickle temper, 
and an unenlightened and undisciplined Mind, — may live 
40, 50, or 60 years, — and he will then be, — what ? A mem 
in YEABS, and a child in intellect. And, what is more, 
will never know, never so much as avspect, that he is a 
child. 

Be it then your ambition, and my own, to keep up with 
the Spirit of the Times, and to seize hold of every means 
and opportunity for self-advancement Cherish that true 
ambition ; and let nothing deter or discourage you from the 
prosecution of it. The world is made up of contraries. But 
depend upon it, you will carry with you the good opinion 
of everybody, as well as the good wishes of every manly 
and magnanimous Mind .... If sufficient stimulus were 
wanting, it ought to be supplied by the circumstance that we 
have met together this evening under the auspices of gentle- 
men who stand in the peculiar position that Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode do towards us ; — who are not inclined to 
treat those in their employ as mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; — ^but are actuated by the desire, felt 
more or less by every Cultivated Mind, for the moral 
advancement of others. Prove yourselves worthy of this 
treatment, by showing that you set some value upon it. 

Help others in their attempts to help you. Redeem the 

time. Remember that your Minds are now in a plastic 
state, but cannot long remain so. The process of man- 
making is now going on within you. You are now imbibing 
those Principlea, and acquiring those Habits, — ^be they 
Good, or be they Evil, — ^which will never be eradicated, 
but will strongly influence, if not altogether determine, 
your prospects and course through life. Not merely this 
year, or this month, — but this day, — is contributing ita 
quota towards making or maiTing you. 
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I cannot conclude this evening s Address, respecting the 
effect which Moral and Intellectual Culture produces upon 
individAwl Mmd, without glancing at it in its national 
aspect. *^ 

The Philosophy of this part of the subject is very simple : — 
Mental Culture makes a better ma/a; and better men make 
a better nation. 

Upon that ground we can understand why England 
stands at the head of the nations of Europe. 

But it would be a most fatal error to suppose that the 
chief end of Education is the culture of the Intellect 
only. Says Locke, in his Essay on Education, " I imagine 
" you would think him a very foolish feUow that did not 
" value a mrtuoua or a wise man infinitely before a great 
" scholar" " 'Tis virtue, direct virtue, which is the hard 
" and valuable part to be aimed at in Education.'' 

No ; it isn't an attempted development of Intellect 
merely that has raised England, or that can raise any 
nation. The foundations of an empire's greatness must be 
laid in the Moral and Eeligious Virtues of the Popular 

Heart. Enlightened Intellect and chastened Morality 

go hand in hand. 

There is a spurious kind of philosophy, and of a very 
earthy nature, which would teach us that England owes 
her greatness to her insular position, — to her coal and iron 
mines, — or some other geographical or material advantaga 
How Mind can elevate a nation, — elevate it in trade, and 
commerce, and wealth, — in its social, political, and moral 

relationships, — they cannot understand Who does not 

know that Spain, and Portugal, and Italy possess the highest 
natural advantages with which God ever blessed any nation? 
And what are they ? The most empoverished and degraded 

nations under Heaven But that is not alL They 

once were great ; they now are little. What has made them 
so ? Not change of clime, nor failure of material resources. 
The change is in the people. And who that knows anything 
of their Moral and Intellectual condition does not perceive 
enough to account for the littleness and wretchedness of 
those once flourishing nations ! 
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Change the scene. There is Scotland, — comparatively a 
poor and barren country, with not one tithe of the natural 
advantages of Spain. But who would compare the one with 

the other? Spain, old Spain, rich in the choicest of 

earthly blessings, is the most beggared nation in Europe ; 
her people are sunk in midnight ignorance, and superstition, 
and crime ; and herself, as a nation, is well nigh swept off 
the platform of Continental Politics. Whereas Scotland, 
with a poor soil and an ungracious climate, and for ages 
destitute of almost aU the elements of material wealth 
(for it is only within the last few years that her mineral 
resources have been developed), has yet obtained for herself 
a moral standing of the highest order. Hard pressed by 
physical necessity, and his own country affording but little 
scope for industry and enterprise, the Scotchman does not 
deteriorate under it. He pushes his way into every comer 
of the world ; — works, plods, calculates, embarks, gets rich, 
maintains a fair reputation, and ensures to himself the 
respect due to individual and national character. What if 
Spain could be drained of her degenerjite populace, and 
Scotland emptied into it ! How long would Spain remain 
as she now is ? . . . . No ; let us for ever discard the idea that 
the greatness of a nation can rest upon any other basis than 
the Character of its people. 

Depend upon it, the source of England's greatness is to 
be found nowhere else than in the comparative virtue and 
intelligence of her people. There is much ignorance and 
crime among her masses ; but there is also a large proportion 
of intelligence and piety, soimd principle and common 
sense ; — enough, at all events, to raise her above her neigh- 
bours. The Intellect is not chained, — ^the Press not gagged, 
— ^the Bible not hunted down. She is not ruled by brute 
force, nor by superstitious terrors ; — fears not the bullets of 
the soldiery, nor dozes imder the druggings of the Priest- 
hood. Everywhere good principles are at work ; not work- 
ing so actively as we might desire, but working surely, and 
in a right direction. Everywhere there is a desire to en- 
lighten and instnict the Minds and Souls of Men ; and the 
liighest ambition of the noblest of England's sons is to assist 
in the mental advancement, the spiritual regeneration of 
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their fatherland. Jbut, above all, there is this most hopeful 
sign : — England is never contented. She is never eon- 
tent to stand stilL Not her motto, but her practice is, to 

MOVE ONWARDS. 

These are some of the causes that have made England 
what she is ; — ^that have filled all seas and ports with her 
shipping, and extended her commerce to every part of the 
world ; — that have given life and energy to her Social and 
Political Institutions, and enabled her to work out of them 
an infinitely larger amount of practical good than might have 
been expected from the ahatra^t imperfections in their con- 
stitution ; — and that have invigorated the Mind, and Brain, 
and sinew, and fostered the Public Spirit, and enterprise, 
and virtues of the Anglo-Saxon race, and laid the foun- 
dations of future empires in every part of the globe. 

I have observed that the foundations of an Empire s 
greatness can be foimd nowhere else than in the Moral and 

Religious Virtues of the Popular Heart... " But whence 

is this Moral Life to be derived ?" Says history, — says every 
day's news from the Continent, — " The Virtues of a people 
spring out of its Religious Convictions.'' 

There can, however, be no religious conviction, — no reli- 
gious principle, — no Vital Christianity, — ^where the Mind is 

fettered, or coerced, or authoritatively interfered with 

Christianity was not slave-bom, nor can she be sold into 
bondage. She is, and was, and ever will be, the offspring of 
Liberty and Free Thought. And therefore I think that no 
one who appreciates the dignity of the Human Mind, or 
who knows aught of the Free and Freeing genius of our 
Holy Faith, can look with unconcern upon the war in which 
the Continental Priesthood are now banded together against 
the Word of the Living God ; — a war, too, which is being 
carried on with more intense and inveterate enmity than 
has ever been waged against the most heretical, or licentious, 
or obscene production of human pen But do not mis- 
apprehend the state of the case. This is no capridoua war ; 
it is one of stem necessity. They who have sent forth the 
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ban of war, and risen in impious rebellion against the Word 
of the God who made them, must either succeed in their 
desperate adventure ; or else, must see the ancient Em- 
pires of Darkness vanish before the dawning of that LIGHT 
which has so long shone upon our own land, and raised it to 
its now high pre-eminence among the nations of the world. 

But stay. I will not digress into the obliquities of 

Priestcraft), nor into the motives and necessities which 
have led to this Giant Sin against God and Man. But 
this I must say, that if this war be much longer permitted, 
— still more if it should obtain a temporary triumph, — ^there 
will come a long sad day of reckoning for the nations that 
are engaged in it. It is no cant sentiment, — it i» a convic- 
tion which has been gradually growing a3;id strengthening 
in my own mind, — a conviction derived from the study of 
the history of by-gone times, and confirmed by everything 
that is passing on the Continent at the present moment, — 
that Priestcraft is but a broken reed, which will fail when 
leant upon, and pierce the hand that uses it ; and that 
Bible Tbxjth and Libebty is the strong staff on which 
alone we may rest with safety, and which will uphold the 
burden of a nation's destiny .... For centuries England has 
leant upon this staff, and it has never bent beneath, her. 
This, the Charter Book of her stability and greatness, she 
has preserved sacred and inviolable, not by suppressing it, 
but by publishing and circulating it, and providing a depo- 
sitory for it in every housej^old. Amid aU vicissitudes she 
has ever climg to it ; she has gained for herself the proud 
distinction of "The Land of Bibles ;"' and amid the many 
revolutions that have successively shaken every nation in 
Europe, she only has remained unmoved. 

In concluding, let us gain wisdom from the past. Let us 
beware of barren generalities, and deal practically with 
everything that comes before us. Let us remember that the 
advancement of a nation, — moral and intellectual, social and 
political, — ^is but the advancement of Individual Mi/ad; 
that a better nation is composed of better men, — men of 
better Mind and Brain. And therefore while we glory in 
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the Moral Traditions of our parent land, and seem to grow 
greater in the remembrance that it has been her high pre- 
rogative " to teach the nations how to live," let it be tho 
ambition of each one of us to vncrease and to share largely 
in all those means and influences that have raised up our 
country to be the Light of the World, and the Asylum and 
Guardian of the Liberties of Mankind. 
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